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and she burst into tears, exclaiming, 
(with a hesitating voice,) ‘* Poor, for- 
lorn creature! where are thy friends ? 
perhaps the dying moments of thy fond 
parent, or husband, have been cruelly 
embittered with the sight of thy cap- 
tivity! perhaps now thy helpless or- 
phan is mourning for the breast which 
gave him nourishment! or thy plain- 
tive little ones are wondering at the 
long absence of their miserable mo- 
ther!” ‘*Oh! no more! no more!” 
interrupted Maria; ‘* your pity is se- 
verer than savage cruelty: I could 
stand the shock of fortune with some 
degree of firmness, but your soft sym- 
pathy opens afresh the wounds of my 


isoul! my losses are beyond your con- 
tions of embarrassment ; but as the cla- jecture ; 1 have no parent, no sportive 


mours and insults of the populace in- ichildren, and, I believe, no husband, to 
creased, a freezing torpor succeeded, || mourn and wish for me!”? These words 


and bedewed her limbs with a cold} were succeeded by an affecting silence 


sweat—etrange chimeras danced before jon both sides: meanwhile the Indians 
her sight—the actings of her soul were |testified their impatience to be admitted 
suspended—-she seemed to move me- ito the Governor by frequent shouts ; at 


chanically, nor recollected herself till length his Excellency appeared, and 
having held a long conference with the 


she found she was seated in the Gover- | 

nor’s hall, surrounded by an impertinent, |savages, they retired with bis secretary, 

inquisitive circle of people, who were j/and our prisoners saw them no more. 
After their exit the Governor, turning 


inquiring into the cause of her disorder, | 
without attempting any thing towards}round to Maria and Henry, demanded 
who they were? Mrs. Kitrze’s per- 


her relief. Discovering her situation, | 
she blushingly withdrew to a dark cor- plexity prevented her reply ; but Hen- 
RY,jn a most respectful manner, gave 
help sighing to herself, ‘‘ Alas! but alhim a succinct account of their misfor- 
very few days ago I was hailed as the itunes. The Governor perceiving him 
happiest of women—my fond husbandfisensible and communicative, interro- 
anticipated all my desires--my children |i gated him farther, but he modestly de- 
smiled around me with filial delight—my |iclined giving any political intelligence. 
very servants paid me the homage due Observing that Mania suffered greatly 
to an angel—-O my God! what a sud-in this interview, he soon concluded it, 
den, what a deplorable transition ! I fafter having presented several pieces 0 
am fallen below contempt!” As she Icalicoes and stuffs to them, desiring they 
thus moralized on her situation, an | would accept what they had occasion 
English woman (whom humanity more |ifor. Mrs. Kittie immediately singled 
than curiosity had drawn to the place) out a piece of black calimanco, with 
approached Marra, and observing her|ltears of gratitude to her benefactor ; 
tears and deep dejection, took hold of|{ who, smiling, observed she might choose 
her hand, and endeavoured to smile ;/a gayer colour, as he hoped her dis- 
but the soft impulses of nature were too ||tresses wee now over. Maria shook 
strong for the efforts of dissimulation— |}her head ia token of dissent, but could 
her features instantly saddened again,{make no reply. He then dismissed 


them, with a small guard, who was di- 
rected to provide them with decent 
lodgings. 

Henry was accommodated at a ba- 
ker’s, while his sister, to her no small 
satisfaction, found herself placed at the 
English woman’s, who, on her arrival, 
had expressed so much good nature. 
She had scarcely entered, when Mrs. 
D » presenting her with a cordial, 
led her to a couch, insisting on her re- 
posing there a little, ‘‘ for,’ says she, 
** your waste of spirits requires it.” 

This tenderness, which Maria had 
long been a stranger to, relaxed every 
fibre of her heart: she again melted 
into tears; but it was a gush of grateful 
acknowledgment, that called a modest 
blush of pleasure and perplexity on 
Mrs. D ’s cheek. Being left 
alone, she soon fell into a profound 
sleep ; and her friend having prepared 
a comfortable repast, in less than an 
hour awaked her, with an iavitation to 
dinner—‘‘ And how do you find your- 
self, my sister ?’’ said she, instinctively 
seizing Maria’s hand and compressing 
it between hers ; ‘‘ may we hope that 
you will assist us in conquering your 
dejection ?? Mania smiled benignly 
through a crystal atmosphere of tears, 
and kissing the hand of her friend, 
arose. Having dined, and being now 
equipped in decent apparel, Mania be- 
came the admiration and esteem of the 
whole family. The tempest of her 
soul subsided in a solemn calm ; and 
though she did not regain her vivacity, 
she became agreeably conversable. 

In a few days, however, she felt the 
symptoms of an approaching fever. 
She was alarmed at this, and intimating 
to Mrs. D her fears of becoming 
troublesome, ‘‘ Do not be concerned,”’ 
returned that kind creature ; “my God 
did not plant humanity in my breast to 
remain there an inactive principle.” 
Marta felt her oppression relieved by 
this generous sentiment; and indeed 
found her friendship did not consist in 
profession, as she incessantly attended 
her during her illness with inexpres- 

































































THE HISTORY OF MARIA KITTLE. 


(Continued from page 163.) 

It were endless to recapitulate mi- 
nutely every distress that attended the 
prisoners in their tedious journey ; let 
it suffice, that having passed through un- 
common misery, and imminent danger, 
they arrived at Montreal.—Here the sa- 
vages were joined by several scalping 
parties of their tribe, and having pre- 
viously fresh painted themselves, ap- 
peared in hideous pomp, and performed 
a kind of triumphal entry. The throng 
of people that came out to meet them, 
threw Maria in the most painful sensa- 
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sible delicacy and solicitude. When|jbroke into tears. ‘The tumult of pas- 
she was again on the recovery, Mrs.|\sion at length abating—‘t Could I have 
D—— one day ordered a small trank || guessed, my Marta,” said she, “that you 
covered with Morocco leather to be|jwere here, my visit should not have 
brought before*her, and opening it, pro-|}been deferred a moment after your ar- 
duced several sets of fine linen, with||rival ; but I have mourned with a sister 
some elegant stuffs and other necessa-|lin affliction, (permit me to present her 
ries. “See,” said she, ‘‘ what the be-||to you,) and while our hearts were 
nevolence of Montreal has done for you. || wrung with each other’s distress, alas ! 
The ladier that beg your acceptance of||we inquired after no foreign calamity.” 
these things, intend likewise to enhance || Being all seated, “1 dare not,” re- 
the favour, by waiting on you this after-||sumed Mania, ‘‘ ask after your family ; 
noon.” —* Ah!” interrupted Manza,|}I am afraid you only have escaped to 
« Twant them not ; this one plain habit||tell me of them.” ‘‘ Not so, my sister,” 
is enough to’ answer the’ purpose of|icried Mrs. Bratt, ‘but if you can 
dress forme. Shut the chest, my dear||bear the recollection of your misfor- 
Mrs. D , and keep them as ajitunes, do oblige me with the recital.” 
small compensation for the immense||The ladies joined their entreaty, and 
- trouble I have been to you.” ‘If this||Mrs. Kirrre complied in. a graceful 
is your real sentiment,” replied her |} manner. 
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address elegant. They often impor- 
tuned me at the commencement of this 
war, to withdraw to Albany ; but, as | 
apprehended no danger, (the British 
troops being stationed above us, quite 
from Saratoga to the Lake,) | ridiculed 
their fears. 

‘One evening as my sons were come 
in from reaping, and | was busied jp 
preparing them a cish of tea, we were 
surprised by a discharge of muskeiry 
near us. We all three ran to the door, 
and beheld a party of Indians not twenty 
paces from us. Struck with astonish. 
ment, we had no power to move ; and 
the savages again firing that instant, my 
Cuarces dropped down dead beside me, 
Good God! what were my emotions! 
But language would fail, should [ at. 
tempt to describe them. My surviving 








friend, (shutting the chest, and present-|} After some time spent in tears, and 
ing her the key,) “‘return your gifts to|| pleasing melancholy, tea was brought 
the donors ; and since you will reward||in ; and towards sunset Mrs, D———, 
me for my little ‘offices of friendship, |jinvited the company to walk in the 
only love me, and believe me disinte-| garden, which being very small, con- 
rested, and I shall be overpaid.” <*1/jsisted only of a parterre, at the farther 
see | have wronged your generosity,” ||end of which stood an arbour covered 
answered Marta. ‘Pardon me, my|!with a grape vine. Here being seated, 
sister, I will offend no more. J! didjjafter some chat on indifferent subjects, 
not think you mercenary—but—but 1||Manra desired Mrs. Brarr (if agree- 
meant only to disengage my heart of ajjable to the company) to acquaint her 





little of its burden.” As this tender||with the circumstances of her capture. 
eontest was painful to both parties, Mrs.|| They all bowed approbation ; and after 
D———, “rising abruptly, pretended || some hesitation Mrs. Brart began : 
some business, promising to return}; ‘ My heart, ladies, shall ever retain 
again directly. ~~ a sense of the happiness I enjoyed in 
“Yo the “afternoon, Manra received/|the society of Mrs. Kirrie and several 
Ker visitants in a neat little parloar.|/other amiable persons in the vicinage 
She wagressed in a plain suit of mourn-|| of Schochticook, where I resided, . She, 
ing, and wore a small maslin cap, from lin particular, cheered my lonely -hours 
which her hair fell in artless curls on||of widowhood, and omitted nothing that. 
her fine’ neck; her “face was pale,|/she thought might conduce to my seré- 
though not emaciated, and her eyes|inity. I had two sons ; she recommend- 
streamed a soft languor over her coun-|/ed the education of them to my leisure 
tenance, more bewitching than the|/hours. 1 accepted of her advice, and 
sprightliest glances of vivacity.  As|| found a suspension of my sorrows in the 
they entered she arose, and advancing, ||execution of my duty. They soon im- 
modestly received their civilities, while || proved beyond my capacity of teaching. 
Mrs. D——— handed them to chairs: || Ricnarn, my“eldest, was passionately 
but hearing a well-known voice, she||fond of books, which he studied with 
hastily lifted up her eyes, and screamed ||intense application. 
out in an accent of surprise; ‘* Good 


heaven! may I credit my senses? My 
dear Mrs. Bratt, my kind neighbour, ||panion of my evening hours. My 
is it really you that I see?” Here she|| youngest son, Cuarzes, was more vola- 
found herself clasped in her friend’s||tile, yet not less agreeable ; his person 












This naturally at- 
tached him to a sedentary life, and he 
became the constant instructive com- 











son then turning to me, with a counte- 
nance expressive of the deepest horror, 
urged me to fly. ‘Let us be gone this 
instant,’ said he, ‘a moment determines 
our fate. O my mother! you are already 
lest.’ But despair had swallowed up 
my fears; I fell shrieking on the body 
of my child, and rending away my hair, 
endeavoured to recal him to life with 
unavailing laments. Ricnarp, in the 
meanwhile, had quitted me, and the mo- 














ment after 1. beheld him mounted on 
horseback, and stretching away to the 
city. The Indians fired a volley at 
him, but missed, and I flatter myself 
that he arrived safe. And now, not all 
my prayers and tears could prevent the 
wretches from scalping my precious 
child. But when they rent me away 


from him, and dragged me from the 
house, my grief and rage burst forth © 


ike a hurricane. I execrated their 
whole race, and called for eternal ven- 
geance to crush them to atoms. After 
a while I grew ashamed of my impe- 
tuosity ; the tears began again to flow 
silently on my cheek ; and as | walked 
through the forest between two Indians, 
my soul grew suddenly sick and groaned 
in me; a darkness, more substantial 
than Egyptian night, fell upon it, and 
my existence became an insupportable 
burthen to me. 1 looked up to heaven 
with a hopeless kind of awe, but ! mur 


my God; and in this frame of gulles 








arms, who, after a. long subsiding sigh, || was charming, his wit sprightly, and his 
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resignation I passed the rest of my jour 





mured no more at the dispensations of 
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ney, which, being nearly similar to Mrs. 
Kirrte’s, I shall avoid the repetition of. 
And now permit me (said she, turning to 
the French ladies) to acknowledge your 
extreme goodness to me. I was a 
stranger, sick and naked, and you took 
me in. You indeed have proved the 
good Samaritan to me, pouring oil and 
wine in my wounds. ‘Hash, hush! 
(cried Madame De Rocue,) you estimate 
our services at too high arate. I see 
you are no connoisseur in minds ; there 
is a great deal of honest hospitality in 
the world, though you have met with so 
little.’ 

“I now reject, (interrupted Mrs. 
Bratt,) all prejudices of education. 
From my infancy I have been tonahil 
that the French were a cruel perfidious 
enemy, but I have found them quite 
the reverse.” 

(To be continued.) | 
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THE NATURALIST.—No. V. 


O he is good—he is immensely good— 

Who all things formed, and formed them all for 
man ; 

Who mark’d the climates, varied every zone, 

Dispensing all his blessings for the best, 

In order and in beauty ! 


The people in the neighbourhood of 
the Kildare demesne, relate a pathetic 
story that took place among the scenes 
we have been delineating in our last 
number. It has no particular relation 
to our remarks upon the works of na- 
ture, but as it is a little interesting, and 
as our subject is growing tiresome, per- 
haps it will not be deemed very culpa- 
ble to repeat it. ) 

William S , son to a farmer in 
good circumstances in Tyrone, came 
down, in the summer season, to fix his 
residence for a while at the house of an 
elder brother, in the contiguous town of 
Cellbridge. A contemplating turn pre- 
dominating in his disposition, he used to 


— 














spend most of his leisure hours in ram- 
bling, generally with a book in his hand, 
along the banks of the Liffey, and among 
the surrounding hills, or sitting some- 
times under the canopy of an airy tem- 
ple on the lawn, and somtimes in the 
pavilion of the glen. He was not always 
a solitary rambler. An intimacy, as 





may be expected, soon commenced be- 


‘ty to the shore. 


wo se ee 





By this time, the for- 


tween him and the polite companies of||mer, with the assistance of a third lady 


ladies and gentlemen that strolled 
through these cool shades, on a pleasant 
afternoon, or a moonlight evening. 
Among the ladies, he was particularly 
attracted by one whose superior beauty 
and engaging conversation made an in- 
delible impression on his heart—Esse 
Leeland. Her angelic gait was to him 
like that of a nymph tripping through 
the groves accompanied by the graces. 
Her hair flowed in fine ringlets from her 
flowered hat, black as the stem of the 
ebony spleenwort. Her jetty eyes 
glanced gaily from bush to bush, from 
flower to flower, and seemed to give 
renewed splendour to whatever they 
rested on. Though the small-pox had 
slightly indented her countenance, it 
had not destroyed those fine lineaments, 
those expressive outlines, those soft and 
delicate features, which ever character- 
ize a soul of the greatest purity, and of 


the nicest sensibility. 


To her, William paid particalar at- 
tention, and was happy to find his ad- 
dresses were not ill received. Her con- 
nexions were far above his in the con- 
cerns of life ; yet his ingenuity in the 
polite arts, his learning, and his mild 
demeanour, rendered his company in 
hers and other genteel families always 
acceptable. A mutual attachment was 
gradually formed, which became 
strengthened by the following inci- 
dent. 

As he strolled one day, in his usual 
pensive manner, along the banks of the 
Liffey, enjoying the cool shade of the 
large trees hanging over the water, he 
was all of a sudden startled by loud 
exclamations of female voices, indica- 
tive of some persons in jeopardy. He 
ran to the spot. What was his amaze- 
ment, when he beheld two females in 
the stream, one clinging to a branch, 
unable for the tide to alter her situation, 
or rest on the bottom ; the other—good 
heavens ! it was his Esse—carried down 
with the stream, and ready to be pre- 
cipitated down to the rocks and foam 
at the bottom of the cataract! Forget- 
ful of himself, and of every one else, he 
dashed into the river, with irresistible 
efforts he stemmed the torrent, caught 
her in his arms, and brought her in safe- 


who stood on the bank, was also rescued 
from her dangerous situation. Happily 
‘no injury was received, otherwise than 
ithat occasioned by fright. A fragment 
‘had been seen by them, rolling down 
‘the side of the steep. The ladies, in 
‘their hurry to escape out of its way, 
went too near the edge of the bank: the 
foot of one slipping, she, through the 
desire of self preservation, had seized 
ithe drapery of Esse Leeland, and invol- 
ved her in the perilous situation from 
iwhich William rescued her. This 
gallant action secured him the unbound- 
ed affection of Esse, and the gratitude of 
‘her parents. Their gratitude, how- 
‘ever, did not extend so far as to encou- 
‘rage aunion. They admired William, 
‘and were willing to advance his station 
in life ; but an alliance with their family 
they could not well agree to, especially 
|as a gentleman of large fortune bad long 
ibeen fixed upon as their future son-in- 
law. They wrote to his father in Ty- 
‘rone, in order to receive his concur- 
|rence in a project which they intended 
to propose to his son: they wrote also 
to one of the first merchants in the 
‘United States, informing him “that 
they could comply with his request of 
having a young man of his own country 
and of known integrity, to superintend 
his complicated concerns.” They then 
waited for an opportunity to speak to 
William himself, on the subject, who, 
they knew, would gladly accept that 
‘situation, more especially if it was his 
father’s desire. 

Meantime, William continued his ad- 
dresses. He would compose little son- 
nets upon Esse, and in his own plaintive 
airs, he would often sing them in the dells 
and arbours of Kildare demesne ; and 
sometimes she would accidentally stroll, 
with a female acquaintance, near where 
he sat: her name, accompanied with a 
soft sigh, might meet her ear : surprised 
by approaching footsteps, he would look 
around—a conscivus blush would over- 
whelm the cheek of both—a blush of 
mutual love. 

The pavilion became a favourite re- 
sort. Here he would sit for hours, lit- 
tle mindful how swift the time flew, ex- 
plaining to Esse all the wonders and 
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beauties which nature spread around 
them. He would point out each little 
insect that buzzed joyfully on the 
breeze, opened its painted wings for a 
day, and then passed away like the 
flitting shadow of an airy vapour, for 
new species to succeed. He would 
mark the wild grape, how it first shoots 
from the mould, a tender twig expands, 
leaf after leaf puts forth its regular 
sprouts, tendrils, and branches, and 
twines itself around the rugged trunk of 
some old tree, till it outruns the decay- 
ed limbs and hangs over in fine natural 
festoons decked with the purple clusters. 
The stones, the sand, every article 
which composes the substance on which 
mankind exist, he would expose to 
view, and show that all was formed of 
wonderful labyrinths of minute cells, and 
made up of organized atoms, each in it- 
self a matter of microscopical astonish- 
ment.. He would point to the fruit 
growing above them, to the green acorn 
or the sweet mulberry, and observe the 
elegance and regularity with which they 
appear, affording sustenance, in due sea- 
son, to numerous fowl and crowds of 
lesser animals. Finally, he would di- 
rect her attention to the heavens, to the 
phenomenon of the bow, to the refresh- 
ing usefulness of the midsummer show- 
ers, to the various seasons, each wel- 
comed for the different joys it brings 
along, and to the inscrutable means by 
which Nature accomplishes all these her 
doings. ‘* Higher still,’ he would say, 
‘far beyond the meridian of yonder 
orbs that stand fixed above the clouds, 
there must exist a Being all-wise, all- 
powerfal—a Being who alone could 
have created a-world such as this is, 











so perfect. in all its parts that evet 
the most insignificant insect, or the least 


regarded shrub of the field, should pre- 
serve itself century after century, un- 
annulled and undegenerated.”’ 

With such thoughts would his conver- 
sation teem, at those times when chance 
brought them together at the pavilion. 
Esse would listen with a sort of raptu- 
rous gaze; her usual liveliness would 
be absorbed in a tender melancholy, as 
she thought of distant worlds—of a 
great universal Spirit, who looks with 

joy upon the virtuous acts of his chil- 
dren. But soon the malignancy of hu- 





























man contrivances overturned the gay 

temple which lovers are too apt to rear. 
Tre Naturist. 
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MATRIMONY. 


[The following amusing speech, which we copy 
from the Genius of Liberty, published at Leesburg, 
Va. is stated to have been delivered at a public school 





the pupils. } 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have come to offer a few thoughts 
upon matrimony. Don’tlaugh or you'll 
bother me. Don’t sneer or you'll vex 
me. My heart is full of the subject— 
yes, full to overflowing. There is 
something so hateful in eternal celibacy 
—there is something so contemptible in 
a superannuated old bachelor, that I 
have long since determined to enter the 
paradise of matrimony. Father says I 
am too young; but I say no. The 
heart is now capable of impressions— 
by and by it will be old and hard, and 
unfeeling as a burnt shoe, or withered 
and shrivelled up like a dried apple, in- 
capable of the least sensation from 
love’s pleasing darts. I am clearly for 
fostering the tender bud lest it should 
be nipped by the frost of age, therefore 
I shall not subscribe to father’s doctrine. 

But aunt Susan says I am not rich 
enough to get married. Poor thing! 
She has turned the old maid’s corner 
twice, just because she turned her nose 
up at Tim Twist and Jack Stitch—they 
were then poor, but have since become 
rich, and she now would give all her 


from either of them. No, no, I am not 


for waiting to get rich before [ marry, 


permit. First, then, in waiting to get 
rich I must necessarily grow older. 


exhibition, by Master Archibald Kitymiller, one of 
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trying hard to rid themselves of the 
evil, by taxing them as the common 
council of Leesburg do the dogs jp the 
street. Let our delegates be instructed 
to go and do likewise, or we shal} Soon 
see Maryland bachelors fleeing to Vir. 
ginia to avoid the tax, and remain Single, 
with as much secrecy as the young la. 
dies and gentlemen of this state fly t 
Maryland, to avoid the law and double 
their happiness. My doctrine is, 4 
get married and then grow rich—if | 
can ; at all events to get married ; there. 
fore I shall not subscribe to my aunt’; 
doctrine. 

My uncle Thomas is the next whose 








counsel [ have received. He says | 
must marry a rich wife. Now I should 
think uncle Tom would be the last map 
to give such advice ; for he spent his 
youthful days in search of a rich wife, 
and now, poor soul, he cannot get any 
wife at all, but has to bear the “ pelting 
of the pitiless storm,’’ without a rib to 


lonely sorrows; yet he is an advocate 
for marrying a rich wife. My notions of 
a good wife are very different from my 
uncle Tom’s. In the first place, she 
must be amiable ; | care not for beauty ; 
it frequently does more harm than good. 
In the next place, she must be indus- 
trious and neat; I care not for gaiety 
and fashion; they frequently ruin the 
husband. And lastly, she must be eco- 
nomical and virtuous—the modern f- 


| shield him, or a helpmate to sooth bis 





old maidish whims, for a smile or nod 


for these plain reasons, and a hundred | 
more that I might name, if time would) 


Second, in growing older, I must as! 
certainly approach the detested state of 





shionable accomplishments | care very 
little about. If she possess these good 
qualities, then let her be as rich as the 
mines of Potosi, and I shall not com- 
plain. On the other hand, if she should 
be as poor as Lazarus I should think my 
fortune ample in possessing her love. 
Now, my dear ladies, be candid ; don’t 
you think I am more than half right! 
Ah! yes, I see it in your very smiles, 
that sweet little dimple in your cheeks 
declares it ; therefore I shall not sub- 









bachelorship. Third, in becoming an/|scribe to my uncle Tom’s doctrine. 

old bachelor, I shall as surely lose my} It may do very well for your fiull- 
taste for the state of matrimony—or, if; blooded dandies to marry rich wives; 
I should, unfortunately, at that awful'in short they can’t get along without, 
period, retain a wish to marry, every jand many of them can hardly keep their 





frown at my approach. In Maryland, them. They generally dissipate theit 
a bachelor is already considered a kind |ewn property before they marry. Ne- 
of nuisance, and the goed people are || cessity, not love or inclination, compels 


thing lovely, fair, and beautiful, will ‘noses above water with the richest of 
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them to marry to keep up appearances. 
By the time the honey-moon is over the 
rich wife’s property is squandered, they 
are reduced to beggary : neither knows 
how to gain a livelihood, and this para- 
dise is turned into a purgatory. 

Now, ladies, take my advice, and ne- 
ver marry a fop, a fool, or a dandy : 


They are all the same, 
Act the same part, and differ but in name. 


And, my young fellow candidates for 
matrimony, marry, and that without de- 
lay ; but remember, don’t marry a scold ; 
she’ll torment you with curtain lectures ; 
don’t marry for beauty, it will soon fade 
and leave a pale aad pallid cheek ; don’t 
marry for fashion and gaiety, they will 
lead you into dissipation, and make 
you scratch a poor man’s head all the 
days of your life ; don’t marry for rich- 
es, they cannot make you happy, they 
may make you miserable ; they cannot 
make your wife better, but they may 
make her worse ; and now let me whis- 
per a secret in your ear; it is ten 
chances to one ifarich wife does not 
wear the breeches. But don’t let these 
things frighten you—-guard against them 
and get married. Seek for a wife that 
would make the humble cot the mansion 
of happiness, whose sympathetic bosom 
would alleviate your sufferings in adver- 
sity, and render tenfold your happiness 
in prosperity.—This is the deliberate 
advice of your very humble servant. 
ee 


From the Christian Herald. 





THE JEW. 


Travelling lately through the West- 
ern part of Virginia, | was much inte- 
rested in hearing an old and highly re- 
spectable clergyman give a short ac- 
count of a Jew, with whom he had 
lately become acquainted. He was 
preaching to a large and attentive au- 
dience, when his attention was arrested 
by seeing a man enter, having every 
mark of a Jew on the lineaments of his 
countenance. He was well dressed, 
his countenance was noble, though it 
was evident his heart had lately been 
the habitation of sorrow. He took his 
seat and all was attention, while an.un- 
conscious tear! was often seen to wet his 
manly cheek. After service the cler- 
Syman fixed his eyes steadily upon him, 
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and the stranger reciprocated the stare. 
The good minister goes up to him; 
‘* Sir, am I correct, am I not addressing 
one of the children of Abraham ?”’ 
‘You are.” ‘* But how is it that I 
meet a Jew in a Christian assembly !”’-— 
The substance of his narrative was as 
follows : 

He was a very respectable man, of a 
superior education, who had lately come 
from London ; and with his books, his 
riches, and a lovely daughter of seven- 
teen, had found a charming retreat on 
the fertile banks ofthe Ohio. He had bu- 
ried the companion of his bosom before he 
left Europe, and he now knew no plea- 
sure but the company of his endeared 
child. She was indeed worthy of a pa- 
rent’s love. She was surrounded by 
beauty as with a mantle ; but her culti- 
vated mind, and her amiable disposition, 





entrance of death. He was now to take 
a last farewell of his child, but his re- 
ligion gave but a feeble hope of meeting 
her hereafter. 

The child grasped the hand of her 
parent with a death-cold hand. ‘ My 
father, do you love me ?”’—* My child, 
you know I love yon—that you are 
more dear to me than all the world be- 
side!” ‘* But, father, do you love me 2’ 
‘* Why, my child, will you give me pain 
so exquisite ? have I never given you 
any proofs of my love?” ‘But, my 
dearest father, do you loveme?” The 
father could not answer ; the child then 
added, ‘“‘I know, my dear father, you 
have ever loved me—you have been 
the kindest of parents, and I tenderly 
love you. Will you grant me one re- 
quest; O, my father, it is the dying re- 
quest of your daughter——will you grant 








threw around her a charm superior to 
any of the tinselled decorations of the 
body. No pains had been spared on 
her education. She could read and 
speak with fluency several different 
languages, and her manners charmed 
every beholder. No wonder, then, 
that a doating father, whose head had 
now become sprinkled with grey, 
should place his whole affection on this 
only child of his love, especially as he 
knew no source of happiness beyond 
this world. Being a strict Jew, he 
educated her in the strictest principles 
of his religion, and he thought he had 
presented it with an ornament. 

It was not long ago since his daugh- 
ter was taken sick. The rose faded 
from her cheek, her eye lost its fire, 
her strength decayed, and it was soon 
apparent that the worm of disease was 
rioting in the core of her vitals. The 
father hung over the bed of his daugh- 
ter with a heart ready to burst with an- 
guish. He often attempted to converse 
with her, but seldom spoke but by the 
language of tears. He spared no trou- 
ble nor expense in procuring medical 
assistance, but no human skill could 
extract the arrow of death now fixed in 
her heart. The father was walking in 
a small grove near his house, wetting his 


by the dyingdaughter. With a heavy 
heart he entered the door of the cham- 











it?’ « My dearest child, ask what you 
will, though it take every cent of my 
property, whatever it may be, it shall 
be granted. I will grant it.” “ My 
dear father, I beg you never again to 
speak against Jesus of Nazareth!’ The 
father was dumb with astonishment. 
‘*1 know,”’ continued the dying girl, “I 
know but little about this Jesus, for I was 
never taught. But I know that he isa 
Saviour, for he has manifested himself 
to me since I have beensick, even for the 
salvation of my soul. I believe he will 
save me, although I have never before 
loved him. I feel that I am going to 
him—that I shall ever be with him. 
And now, my father, do not deny me ; I 
beg that you will never again speak 
against this Jesus of Nazareth! I en- 
treat you obtain a testament that tells of 
him: and I pray you may know him ; 
and when | am no more, you may be- 


stow on him the love that was formerly 


mine.” 

The exertion here overcame the 
weakness of her feeble body. She 
stopped ; and her father’s heart was 
too full even for tears. He left the 
room in great horror of mind, and ere 
he could) gain sufficient fortitude, the 
spirit of his accomplished daughter had 


‘taken its flight, as | trust, to that Saviour 
steps with tears, when he was sent for}! 


whom she loved and honoured without 
seeing or knowing. The first thing the 








ber, which he feared would soon-be the |! 


parent did, after committing to the earth 
his last earthly joy, was to procure a 
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-.New Testament. This he read; and, 
taught by the Spirit from above, is now 
numbered among the meek and humble 
followers of the Lamb! 


VARIETY. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 
Morray, earl of Mansfield, was an 
eloquent man. A bishop of Worcester, 
in his biography of Bishop Warburton, 
delineates his character. Mansfield) 
was a man of the world in the completest 
sense of the phrase. He studied indi- 











dals ! 


pire, and created him prince of Ponto 
Corvo. The people of Sweden and 


those United Kingdoms. What a tran- 
sition! a sergeant of marines promoted 
to the throne of Scandinavia, and ac- 
knowledged king of the Goths and Van- 


Bernadotte ! 
EPITAPH ON AN ARCHITECT. 


Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 





qn him several times, request-| 
ing materials for writing his life. ‘* My) 
life,” said the Lord Chief Justice, “ is’ 
not of importance enough to be written. 
If you wish to write the life of a truly 
great man, write the life of Lord Hard- 
wicke, who, from very humble mieans, 
and without family support and con- 
nexions, became Lord high chancellor 
of England on account of his virtue, his: 
talents, and his diligence.”’ I worship 
the God of truth; I cannot therefore 
respect that man who publicly declared 
that TRUTH Is A LIBEL, and consequent- 
ly should be subjected to punishment by 
heavy fines and imprisonment. In his 
speech on the outlawry of Wilkes, he 
says——‘‘ justice and law are synonymous 
terms.” Where is the justice? And 
where is the law reconcileable with the 
principles of Christianity, which con- 
_@emns a man to the loss of property, 
_ and the deprivation of liberty for speak- 
Ing or writing the truth? No, appre- 
ions of the enmity of the powerful, 
of the resentment of the enemies of ‘ve- 
racity, however exalted may be their 
rank, should tempt an author to the 
guilt of voluntarily recording, or even 
insinuating what his conscience informs 
him is fallacious ; since he may, by the 
propagation of a falsehood, deceive mil- 
lions in some important subject. 


vidual aggrandizement : Owen Ruffhead 








——— 





CHARLES JOHN, KING OF SWEDEN. 
“* A cupside corona.titie- 









At the cor ement of the French 
revolutidlillin the reign of Louis 
XVI. the present King of Sweden was 


a sergeant of marines; in 1794 a ge- 
neral of division. Napoleon I. raised 


point and authenticity, was composed 
for the monument of Sir John Van- 
brugh, of whom Sir Joshua Reynolds 
declares, he ‘‘ was a poet as well as an 
architect.” 

—_— 

Just Remark.—There is hardly any 
bodily blemish which a winning beha- 
vioor will not conceal, or make tole- 
rable ; and there is no external grace 


which ill nature or affectation will not 
deform. 


Propriety—Many people imagine 
themselves entitled, by superior accom- 


social propriety ; but the man iof su- 
perior rank ought to act with more 
prudence than a person of the common 
stamp ; and no one wishing to live and 
act in society, can be excused for de- 
spising its innocent customs. 
Benevolence,—Public charities and 
benevolent associations, for the gratui- 
tous relief of every species of distress, 
are peculiar to Christianity; no other 
system of civil or religious policy has 
originated them ; they form its highest 





|praise and characteristic feature ; an 


order of benevolence, so disinterested, 
and so exalted, looking before and after, 
could no more have preceded revelation, 
than light the sun. 

—_— 

Charity.—If there be a pleasure on 
earth which angels cannot enjoy, and 
which they might almost envy man the 
possession. of, it is the power of relie- 
ving distress. If there be a pain which 
devils might pity man for enduring, it is 
the’ death-bed reflection that we have 








him to the rank of a marshal of the em- 


possessed the power of doing good, but 


Norway elected him to the throne of 


What a rise for the house of 


This epitaph, so much praised for its |f 


plishments, to disregard trifling rules of 
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Se 
that we have abused and perverted it to 
the purposes of ill. 








Singular fact.—We witnessed a fey 
days ago, on the farm of John C, Vander. | 
veer, Esq. at Flatbush, an apple-tree ip 
full blossom, and exhaling the fragrance 
of spring. It had been nearly strippeg 
of its leaves by the late gale, and ney 
leaves of a bright colour were thep put: 
ting forth. Other trees in the orcharj 
were budding on the one side, while ripe 
fruit was hanging on the other, 


We also observed that many stately 
forest trees in Newtown were puttigg 
forth new leaves on the side which ba 
been stripped by the storm, as if nature 
was struggling to heal the wounds she 
had inflicted.—L. J. Star. 


bs 


Original Anecdote. —A gentleman, tha- 
ving himself in a barber’s shop in this city, 
was asked why he did not step to a look- 
ing-glass. He replied that there wa 
a gentleman of so much reflection stant- 
ing before him, that he did not need one. 





A soldier in the late war, having stolen 
a shirt from a farmer, to whom he would 
not make restitution, ‘* Well,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘ if you keep it, you will pay for 
itin this world or in the next.” “ Faith,’ 
replied the soldier, ‘* if you will trust 
long, I will take another.” 


GENERAL VALHUBERT. 


At the battle of Austerlitz, it was the 
French order of the day not to weaken 
the ranks, in order tu give assistance to 
ithe wounded. General Valhubert wa 
| among those who fell severely wounded 
by a cannon shot in the thigh. Hiss 
diers stopped to raise him up. The gal 
lant general waved to them to be gone, 
exclaiming, ‘* Remember the order of - 
day ; you can pick me up after victory: 
He was afterwards removed, and met 
death with the most heroic tranquillity. 
“In an hour,” he wrote to the emperl; 
“I shall be no more. I do not regret 
life, since 1 have participated in a victory 
which will ensure you a happy ts? 
When you think of the brave, wb? pi 
devoted to your service, remember Va 
| hubert.” 





—<— 





















































































POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 





Mr. Epiror, 

By affording a place in your Literary Cabinet 
for the poem annexed, you will oblige many of your 
readers in this place. 


, WOODVILLE. 


How joyous, Woodville, dost thou greet the eye, 
Seen smiling in the travellers’ horizon,* 

Smit with thy prospect, as he passes by, 

He will remark “ there time flows smoothly on.” 

Thy snowy columns, and thy airy halls, 

The sweetly blooming jessamines embrace, 

The ivy spreads her mantle on thy walls, 
Sweet smiles Hypericum with modest grace. 

Not less delightful, Woodville, are thy shades, 
Nor less the pleasures which to thee belong, 

Than those of Daphne’s or Idalia’s groves, 
Which flourish now alone in. classic song. 

Not less refreshing do thy breezes spring, 

Nor less the roses in the cheek they blow, 

Than those which fan with light ethereal wing, 
Mount Carme!’st blooming heights, and plains 

below. 

Soon as Aurora dips the eastern clouds 
In her deep saffron, ere the stars are fled, 

From their pine groves mount up thy tuneful birds, 
And clap their dewy wings to thy cool shades. 

But now the sun his burning cheek to lave 
Tn the cool waves, which lash the southern pole, 

Hastens along the sky, and soon will wave 
The amber locks of Autumn in the gale ; 

On every shrub, and every blooming flower, 
Sprinkling his yellow stains. The dark-blue skies, 
From the cool’d sun, resting in his green bow’r 

Of Ocean’s wave, drink sickly beams, and dies 
The joy of summer shades, yet Woodville’s joys, 

Though summer prospects fade, fade not away, 
Sweet peace and solitude, that grief destroys, 

Which oft its shadow flings on pleasure’s brightest 

day. 
Tranquil the days, and light the hours trip, 

Soft music (oft along the balmy air) 

The sweetest breath of beauty’s ruby lip, 
Floats on the gale, which fans the evening star. 

O! what more sweet than beauteous woman's voice, 
When o’er the harp her snowy hand she flings, 

How light our sorrows sit, and we rejoice, 

Where sweet she smiles, or sweetly smiling, sings. 

When o’er thee, Woodville, Time his chariot drives, 
And from thy eves the grey moss pendant waves, 

When through thy silent halls the night-winds moan, 
And seem to sigh for days long past and gone ; 

When through thy roof fierce breaks the winter’s — 

storm, 
And thorns spring up where now thy flowrets 
bloom, 

Illustrious still will be thy master’s name, 

By country honour’d, spotless in his tame. 
Milledgeville, Sept. 7, 1821. Jno. G—n. 
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* Woodville is the country seat of General John 
Clark, Governor of Georgia : it stands in view of the 
public highway. 

+ In his travels in the east, Chateaubriand says he 
saw mount Carmel at the distance of several miles, 
and it was covered with flowers of the most beautiful 
description from top to bottom, and the air extremely 
salubrious. 
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TO SELINA. 
How dear is life with all its joys, 
When hope, delusive and beguiling, 
Strews in our path those glittering toys, 
That cheat our cares and make us smiling ! 


How fond we listen to the song ; 
How sweet its numbers gently flowing, 
Which seem to waft our souls along, 
*Mid pleasures all intensely glowing ! 


No gloomy thoughts then cloud the mind, 
To check our joys or make them languish ; 
But fast with silken cords entwin’d, 
Our hearts feel not the wounds of anguish. 


How cheerful fly the roseate hours 
Of thoughtless youth’s delightful morning ! 
O’erjoy’d we pluck the thousand flowers, 
The thousand lovely scenes adorning. 


And from our eyes what pleasure beams, 
While we through hope’s bright fields are ran- 
ging— 
How sweet are youth’s auspicious dreams 
Of bliss perennial and anchanging ! 


We see no deadly Siroc then, 

Our gay and golden prospects blasting ; 
But think past joys will bloom again, 

And make our Eden everlasting. 


Our ardour will not let us stand, 
To friends the cold salute returning ; 

With gen’rous warmth we grasp the hand, 
Our breasts with fervent friendship burning. 


And when we meet with those we love, 
We cannot, dare not think to sever; 

But fondly hope the joys we prove, 
Will, unabating, glow for ever. 


The broken words, we know not why, 
The heart’s emotions half revealing, 

And then the mutely-speaking eye, 
Declare, unbid, the rapt’rous feeling. 


Thus we on fancy’s magic wing, 
May soar above the clouds of sorrow, 
Taste all the joys that youth can bring, 
And all that youthful hope can borrow. 


Butah! these fancied forms of bliss, 
On which in youth we gaze admiring, 
Too soon will dwindle down to this— 
That they are scarcely worth desiring. 


Earth’s sweetest pleasures soon depart, 
And leave us satiate and disgusted ; 

And disappointment rends the heart 
Of him who has too fondly trusted. 


Then, dear Selina, think not here 
Are many pleasures worth enjoying, 
For those which brightest now appear, 
Corroding time is fast destroying. 


But rise, by faith, beyond the sky, 
See there sweet peace and pleasures blend- 
ing ; 
And see, the Son of God on high,” 
Points out the bliss that’s never ending. 


You’ve sought—you’ve found—give Him the 
praise, 


Who has to you such glory giv’n, 


| 








— — 
— 
— — ——— — 


And henceforth ever gladly raise 
Your songs of gratitude to heaven. 


Oh! may your life flow gently on, 

True peace, and love, and joy pervading, 
Until at last you shall have won 

A crown eternal and unfading. 


DIOPTRA 
September, 1821. 
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TO LUCINDA, 
Fair, blue-eyed maid of heaven, 
How soft thy angel smiles, 
Like the star at even, 
In bright celestial wiles, 
Smiling in its heaven of blue : 
As through these meads I rove, 
Gemm’d with flow’rs in sparkling dew, 
And seek some softly whisp’ring grove, 
The lovely hours appear 
In bright array before me, 
When thou alone wert dear, 
Thy glances smiling o’er me ; 
When with delight we stray’d 
Along the dewy meads, 
In emerald green array’d, 
Fair as glist’ning pearly seeds 
Glowing in the morning ray, 
And spread with vi'lets blue, 
Which weeping beauty mild display 
In tear-drops of melifiuous dew. 
When through the garden fair, 
Along the alleys green, 
We breathed the blessed air 
That mildly stirr’d the scene ; 
And plack’d the roses there, 
In blooming crimson drest, 
To grace thy braided hair, 
And smile upon thy breast. 
Fair, blue-eyed maid of heaven, 
How soft thy angel smiles, 
Like the star at even, 
Thy sweet endearing wiles ; 
So light thy lovely feet 
Tread o’er the flow’rets sweet, 
They smile with fresher bloom, 
And breathe a rich perfume, 
As if they knew an angel bright 
Had press’d them with her feet of light. 
Thy breath is the dewy rose at morn, 
Thy voice is sweet as angel harps divine, 
Thy lips the coral gems which od’rous caves 
adorn, 
And o’er thy pleasing form seraphic beauties 
sbine. . 
PHILARIO 
a= 


FROM THE MINSTRELS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
SONG. 


Farewell, dear maid! though now I roam 
To war and hunting toil, 

For thee I’d leave my peaceful home, 

, my native soil ; : 

; rcan | e’er forget 

~ Thy lonely cottage shade, |” 

Where first in lowland bowe t 
Thee—lovely forest maid. 


Hark !—where the soaring eagle’s wing: 
Now fans in morning air, 
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The echoes of my comredes ring, 
And call thy lover there. 
And by thy rosy blush of youth, 
I swear, in forest shade, 
‘With bonest love and holy truth, 
To love thee, forest maid. 
T——, OF NEW-YORK. 
— 
STANZAS, 


WRITTEN DURING SICKNESS. 
I've plang’d in every wild extreme 

That youth and youthful folly knows ;— 
I've tasted deeply of the stream 

That round the shrine of pleasure flows :— 
.And like the bee, from flower to flower, 

Sipping each sweet, I’ve wander’d free ;— 
Yet never found I earthly power, 

Domestic Love, compared to thee ! 


Sweeter than Passion’s fever’d sigh, 

Dearer than Pleasure’s fairy dream ; 
Before thee all life’s sorrows fly 

Like mists before the morning beam ! 
Thou only canst the roses fling 

That make life’s rugged pathway blest ; 

That peace which heals the wounded breast ' 
It is not in the revel loud,— ; 

At Mirth, or Fashion's midnight shrine, 
Where rival beauties thronging crowd, 
'Tis when the tortured frame is torn 

By all the pangs disease can give ; 
"Mid anguish, scarcely to be borne, 

Its smile can bid the sufferer live ! 


Domestic Love '—thy hand can shed 
Soft opiates o'er the burning brow ;— 
And round the couch of sickness spread 
Those soothing hopes that cheer me now !— 
Yes !—let the libertine deride 


And thou, who in life’s summer hour, 
Taught my young bosom to believe 
age an arbitrary power, 
ea se stony poo, 
Who saidst, “ At sight of human ties, 


Is the true bondage wove by Love! 
For where two youthful hearts unite, 
and own one faith, one fate, one name, 
Think not Love’s torch will burn less bright, 
Though Reason sanctifies the flame ! 





When, faithful ies sgh leh, 
She comes, to bid a sad “ Good Night.” 
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Ob! let me hear, with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o’er time that’s past; 

Oh! let me.weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 

And now, O Sleepjowhile grief is streaming, 
Let thy balaysweet peace restore, 

While fearful Hope through tears is beaming, 
Sooth to rest that wakes no more. 
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REMOVAL. 
The Ladies’ Literary Cabinet is removed to No. 
| 15 Cedar-street, at the office of the New- York City-| 
Hall Recorder, where subscriptions to both pub- | 
i lications are received, and communications, &c. 
} (post paid,) may be addressed. 


ion of | 
the Cabinet for the accommodation of ladies 
who may wish to occupy it with advertisements, and 
to others whose advertisements may be interesting to | 
| them. 


} At the suggestion of a number of our female patrons, 
j we have determined to appropriate a 


' 


Literary.—The Rejected Addresses, together with 
the Prize Address, presented for the Medal at the | 
| opening of the new Park Theatre, will be published | 
}6n Wednesday or Thursday next, at this office, and 

ready for delivery to subscribers. 


The life of the late Queen of England is preparing } 
} by a gentleman of respectability in this city, and its } 
| publication will soon be commenced in the Cabinet. 


WASHINGTON HALL. 


On Monday evenine, October Sth, 1821, will be 
presented the tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice. } 
Othello, (in imitation of Mr. Kean,) by a gentle- 

} man, his first appearance.—Amelia, Mrs. Batpwin. 
} Previous to the play, a poetic address (written by 
}@ gentleman of this city) will be delivered by Mr. 
| Scott. 


After the tragedy, the following airs will be sung by 
Mr. Williams, being his first appearance—* O say 
not woman's heart is bought,” and the new song of 
“ The Pang of Parting,” written by Mr. Wood- 


Favourite comic song, by Mr. 
The recitation of Haston Wood, by Mr. Taylor, 
being his first appearance here. 


character he will introduce the songs, “ How happy’s| 
the soldier who lives on his pay” —* My friends and 
| 
| Tickets half a dollar, to be had at the bar at Wash- 
| ington-Hall. 


Mowing ntachine.—A Mr. Bailey, of East Mazi- 


the rate of one acre in 36 minutes. The form of the 
scythe is circular, about five and a half inches in dia- 






























borough, Penn. has invented a@ mowing machine, } 
} which has been put in operation in the presence of a | 
j oumber of spectators, and cuts grass very neatly, at | 








meter, and put in motion by wheels, and the whole 
m oved by one or two horses, harnessed as in a Cart 

Measuring Coal.—An ordinance has Passed the 
corporation requiring coal to be measured by the city 
measurers, and allowing half a cent per bushel for the 
fees. 


City Watch.—It is ordered by the corporation that 
21 persons be added to each company of the watch 
for the first watch district, as substitutes. 

It is with much pleasure we state, that there is not. 
in the opinion of our Board of Health and Residen, 
Physician, a single case of pestilential disease, and 
that the city is remarkably healthy. — Gazette. 


Midshipmen.—The Board of officers appointed ts 


jexam ine Midshipmen for promotion, entered upoa 


their duties last Wednesday. We understand that 
about seventy-five are tobe examined. The Board 
consists of Commodores Bainbridge and Tingey, 
Capt. Evans, and Mr. David P. Adams. —id. 


Launch.—An elegant ship of 400 tons, to be called 


| the Maria, will be launched this afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
| from the Yard of Messrs. Ficket and Crocket. The 


} Maria is pronounced to be equal in point of model and 
j workmanship to any vessel ever built in this city. She 


is intended for the London trade, and is to be com- 
manded by Captain Gilbert Fowler, and is owned by 
Mr. Noah Scovell.—id. 

Something new.—The Steam-Boat Hosoxey, will 
be launched sid.ways at Hoboken, this afternoon, at 
15 minutes past 4 o'clock. The 4 o’clock ferry-boat 
will start 15 minutes before her usual time. 

Two Book-Folders and Sewers, are wanted imme- 
diately at this office.—None need apply except they 
possess the requisite qualifications. 


MARRIED, 


In Edenton, N. J. on the 10th ultimo, Mr. Perr 
E. Bourpert, to Miss Exszza Arrrecars, both of 
Brooklyn. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Lewis 
Wiss, merchant, of Chariesten, (S. C.) to Miss Eliza 
keg eldest daughter of Mr. John Woodward, of this 


On Tuesday, the 25th Sept. at Litchfield, (Conn.) 
Walter S. Franklin, Esq. of York, Penn. to Miss Se- 
rah, daughter of Dr. Wm. Buel, of the former place. 
i _________s 


DIED, 


This morning, at 3 o'clock, Elizabeth, the wife o! 
Andrew Norwood, in the 80th year of her age. 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning last, Ann Eliz 
Delafield, eldest danghter of John Delafield, Esq. 

Last evening, in the 4th year of his age, Horatie 
Stanton, son of Silas Brown. 

At the Quarantine Hospital, Wednesday, James 






} Sinclair, for many years one of the boatmen belonging 


} to the Health Officer’s department. 
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